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on the whole, though the moral tone is not as high as it
might be and character building, which is made such an
important item in other missionary institutions, is some-
what neglected. Young men are fitted for government
positions as clerks, dragomen and interpreters. The
young women are given some instruction in needlework
and the domestic arts as well as excellent drill in the
French language and literature and of course in Catholic
history and religious formulas. In large centers, like
Constantinople and Smyrna, before the war, there were
many French schools, which owned excellent buildings
and grounds in favored locations. In Bebek, a small vil-
lage on the Bosporus, the Catholics owned practically a
whole hillside, with farm and dairy attached, and build-
ings, including a chapel, monastery, convent, orphanage,
boys7 and girls' school. This sort of equipment was
typical of the security and prosperity of the French
Catholics in Turkey, before the war.

BRITISH  EDUCATION

According to the statistics of the World*s Missions
for 1914, the British Missionary Societies in the Ottoman
Empire maintained 178 schools with 12,800 students. The
British missionary societies had a fair number of schools
dotted all through the Ottoman Empire. Their activity
in Syria was more conspicuous than in any other part
of the country. Elementary and ordinary high schools
were more numerous than any others, though there were
three normal schools and one industrial school. They
did very good work and laid special stress on the teach-
ing of morality and high standards of honesty and
integrity.

AMERICAN  EDUCATION

According to the statistics of the World's Missions for
1914, the Americans maintained in Turkey 675 schools